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Racenr i^rudies of educational arrairjzen: have shcvn cha: rhe 
dif f-2rer.riarior. :f acaderic and vccacior.al curricula can affect further 
educdtior.^1 er.rollne-t over .and above the effects v-^.f the individual, 
interpersonal, anc environrientai factors that haw previously been 
studied 'Heyns, :9:'4: Rosenbaur., 1973, 1975; .Alexander, £t al_, 1973). 
^ven holding constant students original intentions, socioeconotiic back- 
gro'und, and acadetiic ab ill ty , s tuden ts in college preparatory curricula 
are rore likelv to attend college than are those in general or vocational 
curricula. Hign schools are occasionally organized in such a vay that 
students in these curricula are cocipletely segregated frot: one another; 
the curricula are then instir-.^ionaliced in separate school types. This 
3tudy vil' ex. .-..'nine :he independent effects of high school type and high 
scncol curricul'un cn tr.e pcstseccndar;/ educational enrollments of a 
■r^^'hcrt o: .-jiierican high school seniors. 

Most of the .-^terican research literature that locks for effec,^ of 
tne high school organization on further educational enrollz:ent of students 
:ms or educed very wear; results — nothing presently .<ncvn about high 
^onools independently affects ver;/ :nuch the college att:t-:ndance of students. 
But :he availaole studies have focussed on the organizational features 
-jnd resources- of - :':o.^"!s; because the gr*" \t tiajority of .-cnerican higfi 
'aonciD.s oeljn;:s to a single, general-purpose type of scnoo^, variation 
m me o'obli: puroo'es of schools has not been considered. In contrast, 
srucie.5 ): jeco"/.darv schooling in other :oun:.'"'^es often show substanti..il 



•iffects of tschool type * Hirzielvei: ar.d :~t, 1969; Kerckhoff, 19'75; 
rreizuiri i.r:d Terrell, 19 ^5; Meiirer, T:izia, c-:d Zagorski, 197S), Even with 
other factors held conitar.t, students whc attend schools that are 
spe::ialized prepariri-^' stude.ni:o for univeriity level work are zuch 
t:cre likely to attend universities than are students in basic vocational 
or b e c c nda ry ~ -t:;^ de r n schools, 

Meyp.r ( 19 70, 19 7") has referred to school type distinctions such as 
these '^.der the headin-; of the school's "charter/' cnarter is a public, 
social ('often le'Cal',> defiuition oi a school as having a certain kind of 
::uroose ind product. .-^-nerlcan education^ al:::ost ?.ll secondary schools 

r.ave tne sa::.t- o.^iS'^c cn:>^ter tnev are "hi^in schools" and are understood 
to oroduce "hi^r: school i^xaduates." So~e prestige differences exist, of 
oourse, hut these are barely distinct frc:o the aggregate differences in 
bai:<^rounu, omor proo'^ration, and social resources of the students, 

:>-^ne sohGol.-^, hovt^ver, are distinct. Aoart fror special school for 
t'-^e hdr.dLcj.c'r^ed, tl-.ese fall into r-^o classes: (1) vocational schools, 
officially dcji.^nated '^^ "area voca-i;.nal educar^on sohools" by state 
boards of education* who^r.e i:raduates have been prepared to enter t::e labor 
f;rce, and ^Z) coilej:e-preparator^/ schools, often private rather than 
o'.iblic, vhose gradaate^? have been prepared for entry to college. Both 
toese tvoes of schools produce x^radua tes vho are generally understood bv 
:ne students, their oatents, and the school staff to '-v a bit different 
fr'^tj ordmar'.' ni^v^* school ^^raduates. We expect tnese t*:nes or ^ihools. 



therefore, to have effecrs which differ frcir those of r.ost high schools: 
we ercpect graduates of college preparatory schools to have higher rates 
of college attendance than those of ordinary schools, even with other 
factors (including students' curriculun and initial intentions) held 
constant; and we expect graduates of vocational high srhcols to have lover 
rates of college attendance, again with other factors htild constant. Our 
studv is the first A:cerican research syster.atically to coinpa':e the educa-- 
tional outcocies of these two distinctiv/i 'ichool types and to contrast 
their effects with those of the typical .-ijierican co:?.prehensive high 
^school . 

rh eo-eti:a: Model 

The philosophy of differentiated cui;ricula and schcols holds that 
educa^-onal systeti?. are rsore efficient -^hen those who are unlikely to 
continue in school are prepared to enter the labor force, and those who 
h.ive thf ability can learn :nore rapidlv. In thi^ vi(:W, when vocational 
prcgrans are sufficiently specialised, they have the resouvces to keep 
up wirh labor nar'r.et needs, to update equiprzent and techniques that 
triinees ise, ar.d to r.rovide organizaticnal links to etiploTexs and nost- 
:»ecor.dar'/ training op-jortunities . Siziilarl; , when college preparator:/ 
orcgr^ms ar: sufficiently specialized, thev -ave the resources to provide 
college credit tP.rough advanced placement prc^^rans, zo present advanced 
r-ateria^ and study methods, and to provide recruiting linkLi to the svsten 
of n:«:ner education. 



E^aiirarian critics of cif f erer*t:iaced curricula point to a r.unber 
of negative consequences of noa-ccllt^ge curricula on their students. 
General and vocational curricula reduce encouragerif/nt fron. parents and 
teachers for pes tsecondar;/ schooling. Since this discouragement is 
independent of student's grades and study efforts, 3owers, _et al (1977) 
argue that it results fron the stigaa attached to a vocational curriculun. 
General and vocational curricula reduce contact of their students with 
friends who plan further schooling and lower their students' self-concept 
f.^exander and McDill> 1976). Such curricula, by identifying vocational 
and general stud^^nts as ready to worK, lower their students* pes tsecondar;^- 
educational goals, and by this -j:eans, reduce their later educational 
aVtainzients . 

Vhen the high irhcol curricula beccne so specialized that school 
ofricials insti:vte separate high schools exclusively to incorporate one 
or another type of curricuiun, the opposing effcicts of the curricula 
could becc:::ie nioie Intense. On the one hand, a vocational school with 
r4any occuoationai specialties could niore effectj.vely ore .nize its teaching 
resources, so as tc train for lccally-i:eeded skilJi, rather than provide 
busv-vorrL :o occupy- the tine of those who don't do well in nore demanding 
acader.ic courses. On the other hand, t:.e work-criented identitv applied 

*;raJua:dci oi such o^huul:^ Id -^oze diffiouli to evace, so that the 
Htigoatizing effect of the school is also stronger. 
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College preparaccr/ curricula can also have soziewhat different 
effects vhen separately incorporated in a single-purpose high school. 
Vnile the teaching methods and resources could" benefit froa specialization. 
Just as in vocational schools, the identity-conferring f^^nction of the 
school charter operates in a dual ranner. First, the school confers 
college-bound status on ever; student, raising by default the educational 
goals of students whose plans were previously unfonned. Second, even 
tnough the average students in such schools would probably have lower 
grades and class rank than they would in comprehensive high schools, 
tr,ey should be protected fron the negative consequences of their perforraance 
by the r-^putation conferred on them by their school (Bassis, 1977). 

T::vs studv will exanine the influence of high school curricula and 
charters on two student educational outcomes: first, on enrollment in 
academic programs of higher education (i.e., two-year and four-year college 
students in academic programs taking two or more years to complete) and 
second, on enroJlment in postsecondary educational or training programs 
(i.e., r-?o-year and four year colleges; postsecondar/ trade, vocational, 
milit » and business schools; and manpower or on-the-job training or 
■ipprenticeships) . At some point during the first four and one-half years 
after high school, 53 percent of the high school class of 1972 enrolled 
in ar. academic program, while 32 pei\.;e::t partlcipaLed in che more broadly 
derlned training programs. Excluding those who definitely did enroll in 
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df* acadezlic prograzi durir.g this period, 54 percent participated ia sczie 
other* forz: of training in or cut of school* A nu::±>er of factors 
contribute to an individual participating in education and training 
after hi*;h school, sc in order to distinguish the effects of the high 
school, a number cf factors, such as parental socioeconoziic status, race, 
ethnicity, sex, acadeizic ability, and high school grades, vill be 
controlled in the statistical analysis. 

D.ita Sources 

T::e data needed for this study conie frcr: the N'ational Longitudinal 
Jtudy of tne High School Class of 1972 (NXS 72;. The longitudinal design 
of t:;e study r^akes it possible to relate the later pos tsec^-adary enroll- 
zients and programs to the prior attitudes, aspirations, der,ogrophic 
backgrounds, ^nd high school experiences of a large sar.ple of high school 
seniors. The base-year s.^ple contains over 16,003 seniors in over 1,000 
high schools of all types, including public, private, and church-affiliated 
:;:.gn schools. After the bah'e ye«ir sur'/ey in 19 72 , three followup surveys 
were conducted, vith jn 87 percent retention rate anong the original 
re^por.dev.ts by 19 76. This retention rate is very high by survey standards, 
and reduces the bias known to result froni the greater ease of tracing 
.:o!pr:e students. ''See Levinsonn, e^ ^.1, 19 78 f:r turf her inf ormatior. 
r.ne *tLS data base.,) 



Since chere is no direct measure of school type in the NLS school 
questicanaire , a number of school attributes were exaalned on a 
case-by-case basis to decide on a school's type. College preparatory 
high schools were those with 100 p>;.rcent of their students enrolled in 
an academic curriculum, that did not offer any vocational courses, that 
received no federal funds from participation in the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, and that offered advanced placer:ient or other college level 
courses. This definition resulted in identifying fourteen college 
preparator;' schools with base-year participants, of which two were 
private and non-Catholic, four were public, and eight were Catholic. 
Often the na:aes of these high schools would include descriptive words 
like "college," "university,*' "preparatory/* or "academy" in their title. 
These i^.chools enrolled only 244 sample zienbers, who, when weighted 
represent less chan two percent of ths 1972 high school senior population. 

Nearly fifty high schools in the SLS sa:::iple confonn to the legal 
definition of "area vocational education schools" as provided in the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. However, this definition 
includes not or: specialized high schools, but also comprehensive :il;^h 
scnools whi^:. provide "vocational education in no less than five 
occupational fields to persons who are available for full-'^ime study in 
preparation for entering the labor market" (U.S. Office of Education, 1972). 
A number of similar school features were examined in order to exclude 
c jmr; rehens ive high schools, resulting in identifying sixteen specialized 
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vccatior.al high schools, one of vh: ch wat ^atholic. These sjiho Is 
enrolled only 25^ sanple zienibers , *ho, vher* ighted, represent ^lighrly 
nore than one percent of the 1972 senior population. 

The following variables were used for this study (Abbreviarior.s of 
itec naizes appear in parentheses): 

1. Socioecononic background (SES). Tne SES aeasure is based ^r. a 
ccr.posite of father's education, mother's education, stucenr-reportied 
parer.ral incone, and a household iten: indeXo Earlier factor analyses 
have shovn a connnon factor with roughly equal loadings on th-3se ite~s* 
The standardized iteinis, in some cases iziputed as riieans of sub::opu! ericas , 
were siziply averaged to . )r:n an SES index (Appendix C, LevinbOr.n, e^ al, 
19 73). 

2. Acaden:ic ability (Ac^bil) . The spring 1972 base-y^.^r . 
collection included an hour-long batter^/ of itenis, frcn whic:; -;n ;L^:li:v 
coiiposite was constructed based on four equally-weighted s:and.irdi::i.tc 
tests: reading, mathematics, vocabulary/, and letter groups (Levinsor.i:, 
e^ al, 1973; Fetters and Melone, 1978). 

3. .N'unber of siblings (dibs). The second followup survov m 197- 
aslceJ for the number of older brothers and sisters anJ the nun:ber c: 
younger brothers and sisters. The sun of these items normallv consticute 
the number of siblings variable, but i: these items were T.i'ss^n.:, me 
base year item asking about the number of brothers and sis tier.- dcoer.dent 
on vour parents for support was substituted. 
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4. High school grades (Grades). High school grades were reported 
oa the student record infcrniation..- f om ia a variety of grading systesis 
and vere converted a comon netric by a non-linear degression ziethod 
(3reland, 1973). 

5. College or vocational- technical plans in twelfth grade (Col 72 
or vT 72). The base year survey asked frr the highest level of education 
the student planned :o obtain. Plans for junior college or further were 
coded colliig-,*, while plans for business or vocational school were coded 
as a separate dunniy variable. If this iten was iiissing, the first 
followup quehition about how far in school the student actually would get 
wa>j subscituted. 

6. College or vocational- technical plans before tenth grade (Col 68 
or VT •S3). The N'LS began in the spring of 1972, so only a retrospective 
approxizut ion of c:^llege plans before that is p*^3sible. The base-year 
survev asked when the respondent had decided whether or not to go to 
college. For those who had decided before tenth grade, the 1972 plans 
were taken to be "he earlier plans. There is an obvious bias toward 
consistencv with present plans (Kolstad, 1969), and there are restricted 
pc:ssib ilities for later change in this variable, but plans before high 
school affect curriculum choice and consequently need to be controlled. 

Acader^ic enrolla;ent from 1972 to 1976 (AcEnT'^l^) , Nearly thirty 
iiems from three followup surveys were examined in order to determine 
undergraduate enrollments in academic college programs for each vcar 

« 
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between October 1972 and October 1976, acccrding to the nesessarily 
elaborate procedures developed by Bruce Eckland, e_t ai (1979). Academic 
-^nrcllr-ent in this period was defined by acadenn-c enrollsient in any 
school an any tinie curing the four years.- The other respondents were 
classified as never enr( ed only if they definitely reported not 
enrolling during the entire period, leaving eleven percent uncla-Soif ied 
due to dissing information. 

3. Postsecondar/ ti .Ing from 1972 co 1976 (PsTrain) * Nine 
oJditional items from the three follovup surveys vere examined to determine 
participation in pcstseconc-^r/ training, defined as any of the follcwing: 
.academic ti::rcllment ; vocational enrollment in two-year or other schools; 
specialized military^ training .':f at learc four .weeks di: ".ion; on-the-job 
or Hianpcwer training; or regi.i' tared apprenticeships, 

S taMsticai Model 

Tnis study follows the general ^ .ocedures of previous research on 
educational attainment (Mexander and Eckland, 1975; Velez and Rosenbaum, 
^978) b specifying a recursive causal orderine among the variables, 
shown in Figure 1, and by using this causal ordering to estimate a series 
of multiple regression equations, as suggested by Aiwin and Kauser (1975). 
Pneir suggestion is useful because the difference in each variable's 
coefficients la ^.uccessive equaLlcns ladicaLes tiie extent to which the 
.new intervening^ variables mediate the total effect of the prior variables. 
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The ainiscule proportion of the 1972 high school senior population 
enrolled in specialized high school typcb guarantees that little 
additional variation in aggregate enrollments can be explained by school 
type, even if niajor consequences occur for those who attended such 
scnools. One advantage of large scale surveys like the 72 NLS is the 
ability to obtain data on rare populations. Even though this survey is 
very large by most standards, the standard errors of the coefficients 
for school type will be large because there are so few cases of students 
in specialized high schools. In addition, because there are so over- 
whel:ningly many sample meiriers in comprehensive high schools, the 
standardized regression coefficients for the specialized high schools 
will be small. Nevertheless the unstandardized regression coef f icie.its 
are invariant with respect to population distributi^ons , and can be directl 
compared to the coefficients for college preparatory or ^vocational- 
technical curricula In comprehensive high schools in order to asse^^s the 
importance of the effects of attending a specialized high school, 

a. Distinctive curricula ? Table 1 resents sore descriptive 
information about student course work in the different school tvpes and 
curricula. If students took six classes per week during each semester of 
the four years of grades nine througr. r-elve, thev would acc^jmulate a 
rota, .of 45 semesters ji course work. The average number jf semesters 
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is rather ziose this expectation: 47.6 seniesters for the total 
')Opulation. There are sorre differences by school type and curriculum, 
but !:hey are not large. College-prep students in comprehensive high 
schools take 44 semesters, while students iu college-prep high schools 
take 46 semesters. Vocational students in comprehensive high schools 
take 55 sen:ester courses, while students in vocational high schocis take 
57 courses. 

There are :noderarr^ differences by school type and curriculum in the 
proportion of course work devoted to academic subjects (defined as 
science, foreign language, social studies, English, and mathematics). 
College prep students in comprehensive high schools devote 31 percent of 
their studies to academic subjects, compared to 34 percent for students in 
zoL ^-^^e-prep high schools. Vocational students in comprehensive hii'"^ 
schcc's devote 63 percent of their time to academic subjects, cor.r>ared to 
o7 percent for students in vocational high schools. 

School types and curricula also show small differences in the 
proportion of course work devoted to vocational training (defined as 
agriculture, business, commerce, distributive education, health occuoations, 

.dustrial arts and occupations, homf- <iconcm*ics, and tr^de occupations). 
C^llege-prep students in comprehensive high schools devote 3 percent of 
tn-/", r course work to vocational subjects, ^smeared to 3 rercert among 
f-idents m ccllege-prec schools. Vocational stuc^nts in ccmnre.. ':nsive 
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high schools devote 19 percent of their vork to vocational training, 
compared to 15 percent araong students in v:,cational schools. 

The three descriptive measures of course work do not reveal 
strikinglv distinct curricula. Coliege-prep schools deliver slightly 
isore acadenic course work than comprehensive high schools to their 
college-prep students, but niost course work still consists of English, 
nather^tics , and social studies, even for vocational students. Vocational 
schools appear less distinctive than college-prep schools, because the 
course work there is less, not :nore, vocational than the curriculum 
delivered to vocitional students in comprehensive high schools. While 
r.ore refined met;.3ures of course work might reveal ways in which the content 
and intensity of the learning differ by -^chool type and curriculum to a 
greater extent than that shown here, schools can affect students (and 
non-students) in other ways than by what information and skills the 
students learn (Mir/er, 1970, 1977). 

These schools and curricula differ in their purposes: to prepare 
students for direct entr;/ to the laoor market or for further study at 
tne college level. C^-'llege prep schools and curricula demonstrate co 
ot':er students and non-students tnat they are net ready for college; 
'Vocational schools and curricula produce '*high school graduate-" with 
no educational future. The public purpose of a school can directl'" affect 
i^s st^dentn ' future , ap-irt from tne c::nten: of schooling. 
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b. School ana Track Mezibershlp . Table 2 presents the means and 
standard dc^viations of the variables used in this study, weighted to 
represent population parameters. The correlations ascng the variables 
are presented in Tabic 3. The first four lines of Table 4 present the 
regression equations for school type and curriculum. The results fc " 
college prep curriculum show large influences of SES, ability, and early 
college plans; small but significant influences of race and ethnicity; 
and negligible influences of gender and number of siblings- The results 
for vocational or technical curricula look similar, except that the 
direction of each effect is different and that worsen are more likely to 
enroll in a vocational curriculum (vhile gender had no direct influence 
on taking a college-prep curriculum). 

The results of predicting attendance in a specialized college prep 
or vocational- technical high school parallel the results for curriculum, 
-ixcept the relationships are much weaker. Only a negligible one percent 
of the variation in such attendance Ccr* be exnlained with the eight 
oredlctor variables. 

:. Grades . The second step of the analysis locks at grades as a 
function of the eight previous variables, with and witncut school type 
and curr icul'jm. Apart from the various indirect w -.ys that so cioeccncmic 
Dack2;roTand can raise high school grades, the direct effect of SES is 
r; u r r i 3 i n 2 1 negative. The 1 a r ge s t e f r e c t is that or a c Tidemi z 1 1 i Z ' , 



rhoui^h race, ethnicit:-/ ,and gender all nave significant influences on 
grades. Students who planned early to go to college, or even to a 
vocationaJ or business school, get better grades in high school. Within 
ccaprehensive high schools, students ia college prep tracks get higher 
grades, probably because their relative performance is being coiapared 
to all other students in the school, not just the others in their classes 
'?.osenDa'-m, 1976, Ch. 5). Vocational track students also get better 
grades, for r-ro possible reasons. If vocational courses have standards 
that arc earier to z:eet, voca:iunal track students, who take ziore such 
.:ourses, vould nave higher grades. Also, if the vocational prograri offers 
training that such students value, they zay work harder than general 
curriculum students to -^let their course requirenients . 

Atter.din,^ u college prep high school significantly lovers the students' 
^Tide average, probably because their relative rer f orTnance is cor.pared to 
::;e other students in the saz:e school, vno in this case are similarly able 
and similarly intend to go to college. Tnis effect is greater than that 
zz being ir. a college curriculum, so that the r.et direct effect of being 
In octh a ccllege orep curriculum and a zollege prep school is to have 
Irwer hign school grades than those in all the ether tracks and school 

^duc:i:i jn.^l Plans . 'Lnce a rca^n treasure jf ^lans before tentn 
.r:ii- !.-> ;:::l;^ded in ir.e -iqua^i^n:. pre.:i:'.:.^ :c;;iege zz v-cational f^chn;ol 
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plans at the end cf high school, the regression coefficients reported 
here indicate the way these factors alter sr.udeat plans in ways th^y 
didn't expect when the/ started high school, rather than the total 
influence of the background factor >^ 

The regressions or> col lege plans of seniors in Table 4 shew that 
being Hispanic, black, or niale, having higher academic ability, and cocing 
frr-ni u higher 5ES background increase the likelihood of a student planning 
:o att-jnd college, holding constant plans before high school. Tne nuniier 
of br:^thers and sisters students have is unrelated to their college plans. 

The regressions ai^o show the effects of high school type and 
curriculum on college plans, holding constant these background factors 
and plans before high school. The results indicate that college-prep 
curricula increase the likelihood of planning to attend college, while 
vocational or tecnnicai curricula reduce college goals, as earlier studies 
have shown. In contract, the two school types have no additional effects 
on changing plans for college. It seeos likely that the specialized 
scncols have r^o influe^^^^e in this case because those who attend such 
ocnools have alrea^iy s^de up their ::iinds whether or not to to college. 

A problem in analysing plans for further vocational training is that 
the compari.^or* group i^ t:ixed; it includes these who plan to attend, and 
wnu later enr:?ll in college, and those who plan to leave school and wr^.o 
nevr^r enrsl!. ;r. collog^. In order to r^ke the ccr::^ar-3on group -nore 
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nor^o^eneous , another sec of re^' ossions was computed, excluding those 
who defiTiitely enrolled In an academic course of study in college. These 
regressions, reported in Table 5, show a pattern siziilar to the influencei^ 
on college plans, in that being Hispanic, black, or male, having higher 
academic ability, and coning from a higher SES background increase the 
likelihood of planning further vocational training, holding constant 
plans before high school. However, the influer.:es are all weaker than 
th:^se on college plans, and tne influence of academic ability is consider- 
iblv sr^ller. In the case of vocational plans, in contrast to college 
-^lans, the curriculum effects are absent; neither college-prep nor 
vocational student.5 who do not attend col',:''e are any more or less likely 
t.> pl.--.n to obtain vocational school training. There is a small school 
erfect, these who attend a specialized vocational high school are somewhat 
less llkelv ZD plan further vocational training in school. 

e. Enrollment in riigher Education . The regressions predicting later 
•-'Tirol Iment in academic progrrims of higher education in Table ^ show that 
oeing Hi^::anic, black, or male, having higher academic ability, coming 
rr;:m a higher 5E5 background, having fever brothers and sisters, and 
rj.jnning eirlv :o go to college but net vocational or business school 
:ncre^.se the likelihood of enrollment. Tnese finding? agree with chose of 
0 r-e V : ::t..t> st-Ules. 

T'-e ^e:onr. regres3i::n .xccs icnco. t'/*:e ,::c curriculum a.s inter"-'enin2 
/irii-:^ m t.-;e cre^li-,ti:n of aca:lr?r;.c t^nr 1 r.en* , "tr.er r-tsearch h^b 
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shown, college preparator;/ currif.ula raise rh-i l:kelihood of enrollment, 
iw'hile vocational and technical curricuia, designed to prepare students 
for the labor aarket, lower the likeJf^ood of enrollment. It was expected, 
that specia. Ized vocational schools would intensify this depression of 
eiirollsient , but the regression shows no effect. In contrast, attending a 
specialized, college prep high school does have a significant cotal effect, 
r-iising the likeliho./.l of acader:ic enrollment about four-tenths as much 
iS does a college-prep -zurricui-am. 

The third regression adds grades to the prediction of academic enroll- 
ment- Since attending a college-prep school depresses grades, the direct 
effect of attending this type of high school increases, raising the 
likelihood of academic enrollment about five- tenths as much as does a 
CO llege-prep curriculum . 

The fourth regression adds senior plans for f'.rther schooling to the 
prediction equation. These plans are very realistic, so the coefficients 
of most of the background factors are much reduced. Since students in 
college-prep schools generally made their minds up early, this control 
dcesn^r much reduce the effect of school type, though it does reduce the 
effect cf college prep curriculum. In this regression, the school effect 
is seven- tenths the size of the curriculum effect. 
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academic college prograa are reported in Table 5. The first regression 
on the ba^lc set of background factors shows that being Hispanic, 
black, or nale, having higher academic .ability, coning from a higher 
SES background, having fewer brothers and sisters, and planning early 
to go either to a trade or business school increases the likelihood of 
postsecondary training. The overall predictability of the regression 
and the size of aost effects are much lower for the training equation 
than for the academic enrollment equations. The effect of academic 
ability on training is less than half its effect on academic enrollment. 

The next three equations predicting postsecondary training show 
the effects of school type and curriculum, with and without controlling 
for grades and senior year plans. In each case the school effects are 
ne^^ligibie, but a vocational or technical high school curriculum has a 
small depressing influence on the likelihood of postsecondary craining. 

One other finding here deser^/es comment: being female greatly 
lowers the likelihood of obtaining postsecondary training. There are 
r-ro oossible ways this can happen. Women who marry and leave the labor 
force are less likely to obtain vocational training, and women who work 
in traditionally female, often clerical, jobs find that little training 
beyond that provided in high school is required (Koistad, 1977). Middle- 
level occupations for which vocational training is useful tend to be sex- 
segregated, Further research in tnis area should probably analyze men 
ind vcmer * training and career.^ seraratelv. 
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Discussion 

To sumiariz'': briefly, this study has examined the effects of school 
type and curriculum on high school grades, plans for further schooling, 
enrollment in higher education and pcstsecondary training. Grades were 
found to be lower at college preparatory/ high schools and higher at 
vocational-technical high schools, indicating that teacher assessments 
of performance are ba.sed on standards relevant to each school, not on 
standards widely applicable to my school. Plans for college were found 
to be unaffected by school type, probably because those rare students 
who attend s^^ecialized high schools must decide on their plans early, and, 
due to data limitations, only those who were initially undecided would 
r.>how changes in plans. Plans for further vocational training were 
somewhat lowered by attending a specialized art.'c. vocational high school 
indicating either that such schools provided sufficiently auequate 
training that students no longer felt th^- . ^^ed for more or that such 
schools convinced their students they ..'ere ready to go to work imr.ediately . 
Academic enrollment was found to be mere frequent as a result of attending 
■1 college preparatory high school. Postsecondar' training, broadly 
defined, wa:^ found to be unaffected by school type. 

Schools transfer skills and information to students, but this is 
not the only w-j-^ schc -» can influence their clientele. The college-prep 
currlcul'jm did not appear markedly less academi" in a comprehensive hign 
school than in a specializec college r.reo high school, yet the specialized 
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school had a positive infl!l?nce on acadenic enrollment* Another vay 
high schools can influence their students is by using their organiza- 
tional nxandate to change the educational iaentify of their students to 
"graduates." Specialized college prep high schools identify and confer 
elite aembership early, while specialized vocational- technical high 
schools identify and confer qualifications for middle level occupations. 

Further research on effects of these specialized high schools might 
find that college prep graduates attend more selective colleges, 
accumulate a larger quantity of college credits during the first four 
years, and more frequently enter graduate or professional schools, in 
line with the elite :it^tus conferred on them by their high school. Further 
research might ^if;o find that vocational school graduates are more 
frequently employed, earn sore, and attend later training programs of 
longer duration than comparable comprehensive hir;h school graduates, 
though the results here may be weaker because the futures these schools 
offer are less promising than those offered by continuing to "higher 
education or by leaving the labor force marry. 



Figure 1. 



Model of enrollment in higher education and pos ::oecondar/ 
training.* 



SES 
Sibs 

AcAbil 
Black 
Hispanic 
remale 
Col 68 
VT 68 



C? school 
CP track 
VT track 
VT school 



Grades 



Col 72 
VT 72 



AcEnroll 
PsTrain 



*See text for explanation of variable abbreviations. Variables ar^ ordered 
from left to right according to causal sequence. The ordering is determined 
by the time frame in which measures are taken or events occur. The awdel is 
fully recursive. Since no argument is presented for omitting any of the 
usual arrows from the model, for convenience they have all been left out of 
Che figure. 
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Table 5. Scque;;clal regreiilon aoJel cf all ojJes of p^a secondary vocational training, excluding 
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